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AT GREAT MARLOW, BUCKS. 
From a Sketch by a Correspondent. 


In West-street, Great Marlow, stands the 
above unostentatious co! , which was the 
last residence in England of Percy Bysshe 
ong He settled here after his marriage 
with hter of Mr. Godwin, and con- 
tinued to reside at Marlow till he left Eng- 
land for Italy, the bourne whence, alas! he 
never returned. 

_At Marlow, Shelley is said to have “passed 
his days like a hermit. He rose early in the 
morning, walked and read before breakfast, 
took that meal sparingly, wrote and studied 
—— part of the morning, walked and 

ul again, dined on vegetables, (for he took 
neither meat nor wine,) conversed with his 
friends, to whom his house was ever open, 
again walked out, and ysually finished with 
teading to his wife till ten o’clock, when he 
went to bed. This was his daily existence. 
His book was generally Plato or Homer, or 
one of the Greek tragedians, or the Bible—in 
which last he took a great, though peculiar, 
and often admiring interest.”* Captain Med- 
win, who knew Shelley from a child, tells us 

at Marlow “he led a quiet, retired, do- 
mestic life, and has left behind him a cha- 


® Memoir of Shelley prefixed to “ Beauties” of his 
Hoag A and stated to be chiefly obtained by the editor 
from Mrs. Shelley and Mr. Leigh Hunt, 

Vou. xx1. K 


racter for benevolence and charity, that still 
endears him to its inhabitants.”+ “ His cha- 
tity, though liberal, was not weak. He in- 
uired personally into the circumstances of 
the petitioners, visited the sick in their beds, 
(for he had gone the round of the hospitals 
on ) gusry to be able to practise on occasion, ) 
and kept a regular list of industrious poor, 
whom he assisted with small sums to make 
up their accounts.”{ To these records of 
Shelley’s benevolence we are enabled to add 
the testimony of the Correspondent who has 
obligingly furnished us with the original of 
the above Engraving of the poet’s residence. 
He writes from High Wycombe, a few miles 
from Marlow: “It was poor Shelley’s mis- 
fortune to leave Marlow with considerable 
claims from his creditors. Shelley’s depend- 
encies were anything but tangible. Not- 
withstanding he was heir to several thousand 
pounds, his unbounded charity left him at an 
early age in extreme destitution. He, how- 
ever, sold some reversionary property in fee, 
to his father, for an annuity of 1,000/, which 
provision enabled him tu reside at Marlow.” 
Among Shelley’s literary labours at Marlow 
were the Revolt of Islam ; and our Corres- 


+ Memoir of Shelley, in the Athenzeum, 1832. 
¢ First quoted Memoir. 593 
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pondent states Alastor, or the Reinit of Soli- 
tude, to have been also written here. Capt. 
Medwin mentions a phlet, under the 
name of the Hermit of Marlow, written on 
the occasion = oe Princess peo death, 
though the title was only a masque for poli- 
dint wer the lament tf the Nithcgie. he 
typified liberty, and rang her knell. While 
at Marlow, Shelley likewise published 4 Pro- 
posal for putting Reform to the Vote through- 
out England, for which purpose, as an earnest 
of his sincerity, he offered to contribute a 
hundred pounds, which sum, though, owing 
to his liberal habits, he could very ill spare 
at the time, he would have done his best to 
supply by economizing.* 

e cottage at Marlow has been but slightly 
altered since the poet’s residence there. It is 
now the property of Lieut.-Colonel Clayton. 


“UNBENNAETH PRYDAIN.” 
(To the Editor.) 
Your Correspondent K., in 100 of the 
present volume of The Mirrokeil find some 
int ing accounts of the Ancient Britons, 
in a ion of the Triads of the Isle of 
Britain, inserted in the first volume of the 
Cambro-Briton, page 5, &c. &c.; and of the 
monarchial song of the Britons, in Jones’s 
Relics of the Welsh Bards, vol. i. page 27, 
(notes 8 and 9, vol. ii. 6; and in 
Dr. Wotton’s, 3 of Howel » (Howel 


the R 

The following song, by Mrs. Hemans, to a 
very old Welsh air, was written after the 
manner of the “ Unbennaeth Prydain ;” and 
supposed to be sung by a bard, at the head of 
a body of warriors, whom he was inspiring to 


“Valorous deeds in battle.” 


Sons of the Fair Isle!+ ft not the time 

Ere spoilers had breathed the free air of your clime ; 

All that its eagles behold in their flight 

Was Toute, from the deep to each storm-mantled 
t 


it, 
Though from your race that proud birthright be torn, 
Unquenched is the spirit for monarchy born. 
Darkly though clouds may hang o’er us awhile, 
The Crown shall not pass from the Beautiful Isle. 
Ages may roll ere your children regain 

Yand for which heroes have perished in vain; 
Yet in the sound of your names shall be , 
Around her still gath till Glory’s full hour! 
St in the fame of the mighty that sleep, 
Your Britain shall sit on the Throne of the Deep. 


* In this brief notice we have merely touched upon 
Shelley’s residence at Marlow. Every admirer of 
genius must have been gratified at the many recent 
attempts to do justice to the moral as well as poetical 
character of Shelley. Among these honourable la- 
‘bours are the Memoir pre to a compilation from 
his Poetry; that by Captain Medwin, worthy of the 
Atheneum ; the clever papers entitled Shelley at Oz- 

in the New Monthly errme written we believe 
a young barrister ; the able analyses of Shelley’s 
Life and Works, in recent numbers of Fraser’s and 
Tait’s Magazines; and a Memoir from the 
pen of Mr. Leigh Hunt, prefixed to the Masque of 
Anarchy, lately published. 

+ Yns Prypatn was the aucient name of Britain, 

and signifies the Fair or Beautiful Isle. 
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Then shall their — rejoice ju her smile 
Who died for the Crown of the Beautiful Isle. 





Manners anv Customs. 


RARLY HISTORY OF VEGETABLES IN ENGLAND, 
Potatoes.—The Potato is a native of Ame. 
tica, and was familiar to the Indians before 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru. It was 
called by them, amongst other names, “ Ope. 
nauk ;” and, in the history of the new-found. 
land Virginia, by Heriot, (a follower of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and printed in 1588,) it is 
described as “ a kinde of root, of round form, 
some of the bigness of wallnuts, some farre 
greater, which are found in moist and marish 
8, growing many together, one with 
the ot » in topes, as if they were fastened 
by a string. ing boyled,” he says, “or 
sodden, they are verie meate.” Gerard, 
oe -% is the ge a who gives 
gure of a potato-plant. He calls it 
the name of solanum falevediie, which oad 
has been followed by Linnwus and his disci- 
ow Sir Walter Raleigh, after returning 
America, in 1586, is said to have first 
given the potato to his gardener, in Ireland, 
as a fine fruit from America, and which he 
desired him to plant in his kitchen-garden in 
the spring. In August this plant flourish 
ed, and in September produced a fruit; but 
so different to the gardener’s expectation, 
that in an ill-humour he carried the potato 
apple to his master. “Is this,” said he, “the 
fine fruit from America you prized so highly” 
Sir Walter either was, or pretended to be, 
ignorant of the matter, and told the gardener, 
since that was the case, to dig up the weed, 
and throw it away. The ianloner soon fe 
turned with a good parcel of potatoes. The 
plant was cultivated in the gardens of the 
nobility and gentry ye | in the 17th century, 
as a curious exotic ; and towards the close of 
it, (1684,) it was pou out in the fields, in 
small patches, in hi it was 
gradually pro ed all over this kingdom, 
as well as in France. Though tolerably com 
mon, potatoes were in the time of James L 
considered as a great delicacy, and are noticed 
among various other articles to be provided 
for the queen’s household. The quantity of 
them was at that time, however, extremely 
small; and the price would now be thought 
excessive—viz. 2s. per pound. 
Cabbages.—According to Evelyn, in his 
Sy.va, even so ordinary, but useful a legume 
as a cabbage, was, in 1539, first imported 
from the Netherlands. Many years after this, 
it seems, that England was still supplied with 
cabbages from ders. Bullein, in his 
Boke of Simples, written in 1562, observes 
of this vegetable, that “it is good to make 
pottage withall, and is a profitable herbe in 
the common wealthe, which the Fleminges 
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sell deare; but we have it growinge in our 
owne gerdens, if we would preferre our owne 
commodityes,” &c, He adds, “There be 
greate plenty growinge between Albrought 
and Horthworth, in Suffolk, upon the sea 
shore.” Cauliflowers were as uncommon 
about the same time, and were sold then and 
afterwards at a high price. As late as 1619, 
two cauliflowers cost 3s., and sixteen arti- 
chokes 3s. 4d.—prices which would now be 
deemed extravagant. 

Radishes and Pot Herbs.—Bullein says, 
in 1562, “ Of radish rootes, there be no small 
























































it it Bt store growing about the famous citie of Lon- 
fon don, they be more plentiful than pro- 
arish [y Steble, and more noysome than nourishing 











to man’s nature.” Of garden productions, 
mentioned in a manuscript of the steward of 
Sir Edward Coke, while attorney- general, 
between 1596-7, onions, leeks, carrots, and 





















ven (4 Maishes seem to have been chiefly used to 
oy emake for the poor. Holinshed tells 
4 EF us, in his Chronicle, written about this time, 






“Such herbes, fruites, and rootes also as growe 







disci- ; 

. yeatlie out of the ground of seed had become 
vane. ( ‘ere plentiful in this land in the time of 
Jand, fy fzst Edward, and after his daies ; but, in 
ai processe of time, they grew also to be ne- 





; 80 that from Henrie the Fourth till 
latter end of Henrie the Seventh and 
ianinge of Henry the Eighth, there was 

i use of them in England ; but they 
temained either unknowne, or supposed as 











ly 2” 
to be, 
a 
wi : 
parsnips, carrots, cab newewes, 
OT ie ip tmnips, and all kindes of herbes—but also 


fed upon as daintie dishes at the table of 
delicate merchants, gentlemen, and the nobi- 




















ds, i I whence they have them sbundantlie.”—D. P. 
igdom, 

y com LONDON JURORS. 

mel Penyury in Jurors of the ancient city of 
2 ded London is complained of. Stow in- 
- ot [rms us, in the year 1468, many jurors 
ntity of that city were puni and papers fixed 
tremely HF oq their heeds, meas their offence of 
hought being corrupted by the parties to the suit. 
in his He complains of that corruption as t 
in in the reign of Elizabeth, when he wrote his 
leguim, f M2zunt of London. 

— Fuller, in his English Worthies, mentions 
= it es a proverbial saying, that “ London jurors 
ed ns half and save half.” 

= , in his Chronicle, mentions that 
co the Chancellor of the Bishop of London being 
adil in al See ee ea ee 
ov Cardinal » begging his interposi- 
ening’ @ toa for nig ab stopped, 
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“ beeause London juries were so corrupted, 
that they would find Abel guilty of the muz- 
der of Cain.” D. P. 


Che Public Fournals. 


ASMODEUS AT LARGE. 
(Concluded from page 119.)' 

Ons evening after one of our usual quarrels 
and reconciliations, Julia’s spirits seemed 
raised into more than usual reaction. There 
were three or four of her friends present—a 
sort of party—her cousias (the fortune-seekers) 
among the rest—and she was the life of the 
circle. In proportion to her gaiety was my 
discontent; I fancied she combined with the 
confounded widow, who evidently wanted to 
“ show me off,” in her own damnable phrase, 
as her sister’s wooer; and this is a position 
ee 

placed : to this, my readers very well 
know that peuple wx tas ee inelegau ra ce 
when subdued, throw off a thousand little 





The party went ; now came my turn. I re- 
monstrated—Julia replied—we both lost our 
temper. I fancied then I was entirely in the 
right; but now, alas! I will believe myself 
wrong ; it is some sacrifice to a dread memory 
to own it. 

“You always repine at my happiness,” 
said Julia ; “to be merry is always in your 
eyes a crime; I cannot bear this tyranny; I 
am not your wife, and if I were, I would not 
bearit. If I displease you now, whatshall I 
do hereafter?” 

“ But, my dear Julia, can so easily 
avoid the little peculiarities I dislike Believe 
me ble—perhaps I am so. It is 
some pleasure to a generous mind to sacri- 
fice to the unreasonableness of one we love. 
In aword, I own it frankly, if you meet all 
a Aes er a de ema 

PPy, an 

Yee,” interrupted Julia, with unwonted 
vehemence, “ I see what you would say ; you 
are tired of me ; you feel that I do not suit 
your ideal notions. You thought me all per- 
ee en for your victims; 
but now you think something is to be 
sacrificed on your part, you think only of that 
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paltry sacrifice, and demand of me an impos- 
sible perfection in return !” 

There was so much truth in this reproach 
that it stung me to the quick. It was inde- 
licate, perhaps, in Julia to use it—it was cer- 
tainly unwise. 

I turned pale with anger. 

“ Madam,” I began, with that courtesy 
which conveys all reproach. 

“ Madam!” repeated Julia, turning sud- 
denly round—her lips parted—her eyes flash- 
ing through her tears—alarm—grief—but 
also indignation quivering in every muscle— 
“ Is it come to this ?—Go !—Let us part— 
W. love ceases since I see yours is over! 

ere you twice as wealthy—twice as proud 
—I would not humble myself to be beholden 
to your justice instead of your affection.— 
Rather——rather ——oh, God !—rather would 
I have sacrificed myself—given up all to you 
—than accept one advantage from the man 
who considers it an honour.—Let us part.” 

Julia had evidently conceived the word I 
had used in cold and bitter respect, as an 
irony on her station as well as a f of 
coldness ; but I did not stop to consider whe- 
ther or not she was reasonably provoked ; her 
disdain for the sacrifice I thought so great 
galled me—the violence of her passion re- 
volted. I thought only. of the escape she 
offered me—“ Let us part”—rang in my ear 
like a reprieve to a convict. I rose at once 


—took my hat calmly—and not till I reached 
the door did I reply. 

“ Enough, Julia—we part for ever—You 
will hear from me to-morrow for the last 
time !” 

I left the house and trod as on air. My 
love.for Julia long decreasing seemed crushed 


at once. I i Pm her former gentleness 
all hypocrisy ;—I thought only of the terma- 
t I Sak conaped. "f ccagueiaiated myself 

t she having broken the chain I was free 
and with honour. I did not then—no—nor 
till it was too late—recall the despair printed 
on her hueless face, when the calm, low voice 
of my resolution broke upon her ear, and she 
saw that she had indeed lost me for ever. 
That image rises before me now; it will 
haunt me to my grave. Her features pale 
atid locked—the pride, the resentment, all 
sunk,—merged in one incredulous, wild, 
stony aspect of deserted love. Alas !—alas! 
—could I but have believed that she felt-so 
deeply! I wrote to her the next day kindly 
and temperately, but such a tone made the 
wound deeper—I bade her farewell for ever. 
To her sister I wrote more fully. 

It is almost incredible to think in how 
short a time the whole of these events had 
been crowded—within how few weeks I had 
concentrated the whole history of Love !—its 
first mysterious sentiment— its ardent passion 
—its dissension—its coolness—its breach— 
its.everlasting farewell ! 


In four days I received a letter from Julia’s 
sister-—(none from Julia.) It was written in 
a tone of pert and flippant insolence, which 
made me more than ever reconciled to the 
turn of events; but it contained one piece of 
news I did not hear with indifference,—Julia 
had accepted the offer of her former suitor, 
and was to be married next week. “ She 
bids me say (wrote the widow) that she sees 
at once through your pretence, under an 
affected wish for her happiness, to prevent 
her forming this respectable connexion ;— 
she sees that you still assume the right to 
dictate to her, and that your offers of 
tosity are merely the condescensions of a 
fancied superiority ;—she assures you, 
ever, that your wish for her happiness is al. 
ready realized.” 

is undeserved and insulting m 
completed my conquest over any lurking re. 
morse or regret; and I did not, in my r 
sentment at Julia’s injustice, perceive how 
much it was the operation of a wounded 
vanity upon a despairing heart. 

I still lingered in town; and, some day 
afterwards, I went to dine in the neighbour. 
hood of Westminster, at the house of one of 
the most jovial of boon companions. I had 
for some weeks avoided society: the tempo 

cessation gave a new edge to my zest for 
po eran eT he hours flew rapidly, 
spirits rose,—and I enjoyed the present 
a gust that had been long denied to me. 

On leaving the house on foot, the fineness 
of the night, with its frosty air and clea 
stars, tempted me to turn from my dire 
way homeward, and I wandered ee 
towards a scene which has always po: 
to me, at night, a great attraction, viz—th 
bridge which divides the suburb from th 
very focus of the capital, with its proud Abbey 
and gloomy Senate! I walked to and fn 
the bridge, ing at times on the dark 
waters, reflecting the lights from the half 
seen houses and the stars of the solemn 
Heavens. My mind was filled with shad 
and v; presentiments: I felt awed 
saddened, without a palpable cause ; the late 
excitement of my spirits was succeeded bys 
melancholy reaction. I mused over th 
various disappointments of my life, and the 
Ixion-like delusion with which I had so often 
wooed a deity and clasped a cloud. My his 
tory with Julia made a principal part d 
these meditations ; her image returned to me 
irresistibly, and with renewed charms. It 
vain I endeavoured to recur to the feelingsd 
self-acquittal and gratulation, which a fev 
hours ago had actuated me; my heart was 
softened, and my memory refused to recall ll 
harsher retrospection—her love, her innocent 
only obtruded themselves upon me, and! 
sighed to think that perhaps by this tim 
she was irrevocably another’s. I retraced 
my steps, and was now at the end of i 
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bridge, when, just by the stairs, I perceived a 
crowd, and rd a vague and gathering cla- 
mour. A secret impulse hurried me to the 
place: I heard a erste speaking with 
the eagerness which characterizes the excite- 
ment of narration. 

“ My suspicions were aroused,” quoth he, 
“as I passed, and saw a female standing by 
the bridge. So, you see, I kept loitering 
there, and a minute after I went gently up, 
and I heard the young woman groan; and 
she turned round as I came up, for I fright- 
ened her; and I never shall forget her face, 
—it was so woe-begone,—and yet she was so 
young and handsome. And so, you see, I 
spoke to her, and I said, says I, ‘ Young 
woman, what do you do here at this hour ?” 
And she said, ‘I am waiting for a boat: I 
expect my mother from Richmond.’ And, 
somehow or other, I was foolish enough to 
believe what she said—she looked so quiet 
and respectable like ;—and I went away, you 
understand ; and in about a minute after (for 
I kept near the spot) I heard a heavy splash 
in the water, and then I knew what it all 
was. I ran up, and I just saw her once rise; 
and so, as I could not swim, I gave the 
alarm, and we got the boat—but it was too 
late.” 

“ Poor girl!” lisped an old coster-woman ; 

“I dare say she was crossed in love.” 

“What is this ?” said 1, mixing with the 
crowd. 

“ A young woman as has drowned herself, 
ar? 


“ Where? I do not see the body.” 
“It be taken to the watch-house, and the 
doctors are trying to recover it.” 

Ahorrible idea had crossed my mind ;— 
unfounded, improbable as it seemed, I feltas 
if compelled to confirm or remove it. I made 
the policeman go with me to the watch- 
house ;—I pushed away the crowd—I ap- 
Ones the a Oh, God !—that white 

the heavy, dripping hair—the swollen 
form—and all that decent and maiden beauty, 
with the coarse cover half thrown over it !— 
and the unsympathizing surgeons standing 
by! and the unfamiliar faces of the women ! 
—What a scene !—what a death-bed! Julia, 
Julia! thou art avenged ! 
It was her, then, whom I beheld; her— 
victim—the self-destroyer. I hurry over 
the awful record. I am writing my own 
condemnation — stamping my own curse. 
They found upon the corpse a letter: drenched 
as it was, I yet could decipher its characters; 

—it was tome. It ran thus :— 

“I believe now that I have been much to 

3 for I am writing calmly, with a fixed 
ination not to live; and I see how 

much I have thrown away the love you once 
sy me. Yet I have loved you always,— 
Ww dearly, I never told you, and never can 
tell! But when you seemed to think so much 
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of your—what shall I say ?—your condescen- 
sion in marryin rhaps loving—me, it 
maddened aa sae: ren a and Though I 
would have given worlds to please you, I 
could not bear to see the difference in your 
manner, after you came to see me daily, and 
to think of me as a woman ought to be 
thought of; and this, I know, made me seem 
cross, and peevish, and unamiable,—but I 
could not help it,—and so you ceased to love 
me; and [I felt that, and longed madly to 
release you from a tie you repented. The 
moment came for me to do so, and—we 
parted. Then you wrote to me, and my sis- 
ter made me see in the letter what, perhaps, 
you did not intend ; but, indeed, I was only 
sensible to the thought that I had lost you 
for ever, and that you scorned me. And ane 
my vanity was roused,—and I knew you still 
loved me,—and I fancied I could revenge 
myself upon you by marrying another. But 
when I came to see, and meet, and smile upon 
that other,—and to feel the day approach,— 
and to reflect that you had been all in all to 
me,—and that I was about to pass my whole 
life with one I loathed, after having loved so 
well and so entirely,—I felt I had reckoned 
too much on my own strength, and that I 
could not sustain my cow any longer. 
Nothing is left to me in life: the anguish I 
suffer is intolerable ; and I have. at length 
made up my mind to die. But think not I 
am a poor love-sick gitlonly. I am more ;— 
I am still a revengeful woman. You have 
deserted me, and I know myself to blame; 
but I cannot bear that you should forget and 
despise me, as you would if I were to marry, 
I am about to force you to remember me for 
ever,—to be sorry for me—to forgive me—to 
love me better than you have done yet, even 
when you loved me most. It is in this that 
I shall be revenged !” 

And with this wild turmoil of contending 
feelings,—the pride of womanhood wrestling 
with the softness—forgiveness with revenge 
—high emotions with erring principles— 
agony, led on to death by one hope to be 
remembered and deplored ;—with this con- 
test at thy heart didst thou go down to thy 
watery grave ! 

at must have passed within thee in 
those brief and terrible moments, when thou 
stoodest by the dark waters,—hesitatin 
lingering—fearing—yet resolved! And I 
was near thee in that hour, and knew thee 
not—at hand, and saved. not! Oh! bitter 
was the reve lasting isthe remembrance! 
Henceforth, I ask no more of Human Affec- 
tions: I stand alone on the Earth! 

[Previous to this adventure, Asmodeus 
left the narrator: “ My gratitude stops 
here,” said he; “ it was my task to amuse, 
to interest you, but.no more. I deal not with 
the passions—I can do nothing for you in 
this affair. You are in love, and in the hands 
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of a stronger demon than myself. Adieu !— 
when the spell is broken we may meet again.” 
What fine, cutting sarcasm in few lines. 
In the concluding note, after alluding to the 
incidents of the story, which are real and 
temporary, he observes, “a metaphysical 
meaning runs throughout the characters and 
the story. In the narrator is embodied the 
satiety which is of the world; in Asmodeus 
is the principle of vague excitement in which 
satiety always‘seeks for relief. The extrava- 
adventures,—the rambling from the 
ideal to the pl from the flights 
of the imagination to the trite affairs and 
pleasures of the day—are the natural 
results of Excitement without an object. A 
fervid, though hasty, Passion succeeds at 
last, and Asmodeus appears no more, because, 
in Love, all vague excitement is merged in 
absorbing and earnest emotion. The passion 
is ill-fated ; but in its progress it is attempted 
to be shown, that, however it might have ter- 
minated, it cou/d not have been productive of 
happiness. It was without 
and continued without foresight. The heart, 
once jaded, rushes even into love, from a 
principle of despair; and exacting too much 
from novelty, into its former weari- 





ness, when the novelty is no more. No 
flowers can live long on a soil thoroughly 
exhausted. The doom of satiety is to hate 
ee ever to be alone.” 
th 


is is too true: often, as we love, 
So children cutting teeth, receive a coral. 
But satiety ensnes, and the child throws 
aside the toy-like aid. We feel that our 
praise can add but little to the celebrity of 
Asmodeus at Large, by the author of Hugene 
Aram. We took some pains to give our 
readers the best words of that clever novel 
“ by way of abstract,’ and, in like manner 
we have dealt with Asmodeus, in compressing 
the narrative by half. The task required care- 
ful handling, and such we have attempted in 
giving it our best attention to its best points. } 


THE SLAVE SHIP ON FIRE. 
(From Tom Cringle’s Log.) 
Tue firing from below continued. 
“ Cast that earronade there ; clap in 
a canister of now run it forward, 
and fire down the hatchway.” It was done, 
and taking effect amongst the pent up slaves, 
such a yell arose—oh, God! oh, !—I 
never can forget it. Still the maniacs conti- 
nued firing up the hatchway. 
“ Load fire again.” people were 
now furious, and fought more like incarnate 
fiends broke loose from hell, than human 


“ Run the gun up to the hatchway once 
more.” ‘They ran the carronade so furiously 
forward, that the coaming or ledge round the 
hatchway was split off, and down went the 


now a cable’s length ahead, ap tly fast 
leaving us, with Paul Gelid and Wagtail, and 
little Reefpoint, who, badly wounded as 
~_ . left his hammock, and come oa 
deck in the emergency, making signs of 
their inability to cut ony the halyards; and 
the tiller being shot away, the schooner was 
utterly unmanageable. 

“ Let fall the foresail, men—down with 
the foretack—cheerily now—get way on the 
brig, and overhaul the Wave promptly, or we 
are lost,” cried I. It was done with all the 
coolness of desperate men. I took the helm, 


and presently we were once more alongside | 


of our own vessel. Time we were 80, fer 
about one hundred and fifty of the slaves, 
whose shackles had been knocked off, now 
scrambled up the fore hatchway, and we had 
only time to jump overboard, when they made 
a rush aft; and no doubt, exhausted as we 
were, they would have massacred us on the 
spot, frantic and furious as they evidently 
were from the murderous fire of grape that 
had been directed down the hatchway. 

But the fire was as quick as they wer 
The cloud of smouldering smoke that was 
rising like a pillar of cloud from the fore 
hatchway, was now streaked with to of 
red flame, which licking the masts and spars, 
ran up and caught the sails and rigging. Ia 
an instant, the flames spread to every patt of 
the gear aloft, while the other element, the 
sea, was also striving for the mastery in the 
destruction of the doomed vessel; for om 
shot, or the fall of the carronade into th 
hold, had started some of the bottom planks, 
and she was fast settling down by the head 
We could hear the water rushing in like 6 
mill stream. The fire increased—her gum 


be pent up in her noisome hold, split the 
eed with their piereing d lls, dows 
she went with a heavy lurch, head foremost, 
right in the wake of the setting sun, whow 
Seat on heron chorcienppesned, ghee el 

burst from her as i glow wi 
wintte dou gldcly bstpng mito 
ini gilded by his dying radianez, 
curled up inte the blue sky, in rolling masse, 
ing thinner and thinner, until they vat- 
wreck where 
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polished silver, shining like a mirror, while 
all around was dark blue ripple,—a puff of 
fat black smoke, denser than any we had yet 
seen, suddenly emerged with a loud gu 
noise, from out the deep hosom of the 
sea, and rose like a balloon, rolling slowly 
upwards, until it reached a little way above 
our mast-heads, where it melted and spread 
out into a dark pall, that overhung the scene 
of death, aa if the incense of such a horrible 
and polluted sacrifice could not ascend into 
the pure heaven, but had been again crushed 
back upon our devoted heads, as a palpable 
manifestation of the wrath of Him who hath 
said—“ Thou shalt not kill.” 

For a few moments all was silent as the 

ve, and I felt as if the air had become too 
thick for breathing, while I looked up like 
another Cain. a A fifty of 
, Presently, about one hundred an 
the ta women, and children, who 
. had been drawn down by the vortex, rose 
amidst numberless pieces of smoking wreck, 
to the surface of the sea; the strongest yell- 
ing like fiends in their despair, while the 
weaker, the ween, § ot the «pote gaspin 
little ones, were ing, and gurgling, an 
sinking all around. Yeu, the email thin ex- 
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and mangled limbs of those uhe had pers ; 
while a few heavy scattering drops of rain 
fell sparkling from a passing cloud, as if 
Nature had wept in pity ov i 
scene; or as if they had blessed tears, 
shed by an angel, in his heavenward course, 
as he png a a arg 8 peg oe 
in pity on tastic tri by 
worm of a day—by weak man, in his little 
moment of power and ferocity.—_Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


Che Topographer. 


BIRR CASTLE, 

Birr, sometimes called Parsonstown, is a 
neat and flourishing town, sixty-four miles 
distant from Dublin. This place formerly 
constituted the chief seat of O’Carroll, dynast 
of Ely O’Carroll, but was lost to the proprietor 
among the numerous forfeitures in the year 
1641. The family of Parsons, (now EarlJof 
Rosse and. Baron Oxmantown,) have held 
this estate, and resided at Birr, from the re- 
storation of Charles II. to the present time. 
To this family the town is stated to be en- 
tirely indebted for its improvements and pros- 





piting cry of the innocent sucking infant Penty: 


torn from its sinking mother’s breast, as she 
held it for a brief moment above the waters, 
which had already for ever closed over her- 


self, was there—But we could not perceive 
one single individual of her white crew ; like 
desperate men, they had all gone down with 
the brig. We picked up about one half of 
the miserable Africans, and—my pen trem- 
bles as I write it—fell necessity compelled us 


to fire on the remainder, as it was poem | 
impossible for us to take them on ; 
Oh that I could erase such a scene for ever 
from my memory! Qne incident I cannot 
help relating. We had saved a woman, a 
handsome clear-skinned girl, of about six- 
teen years of age. She was very faint when 
we got her in, and was lying with her head 
over a port-sill, when a strong athletic young 
negro swam to the part of the schooner where 
she was. She held down her hand to him: 
he was in the act of grasping it, when he was 
thot through the heart from above. She 
instantly jumped overboard, and, claspi 
him in her arms, they sank, and p Brom m 
together. ‘“‘Oh, woman, whatever may be 
the colour of your skin, your heart is of one 
only!” said Aaron. 
oa all was ane 3 @ wounded black here 
ere was shrieking in his t agony, 
and struggling for a pel a a he sank 
into his watery grave for ever; a few pieces 
of wreck were floating and sparkling on the 
surface of the deep in the blood-red sunbeams, 
which streamed in a flood of glorious light on 
the bloody deck, and shattered hull, and torn 


tigging of the Wave, and on the dead bodies _ 


rity. 

The Castle of Birr is pleasantly situate, 
hanging boldly over the Birr, or Comcor 
River. It was formerly the residence of the 
O’Carrolls, and the theatre of some decisive 
military transactions. It was, however, almost 
rebuilt by the Parsons family, and about the 
year 1825 was much e and improved, 
and the former back of the house was con- 
verted into the principal front, and ornament- 
ed in imitation of casteliated architecture. 
On the eastern side, a of the original fabric 
was retained, and showed the marks of the 
unsuccessful cannonading of General Sars- 
field, in 1690. 

The interior of the Castle was elegantly 
fitted up and arranged. The entrance was 
by a handsome flight of stone steps under a 
fine vestibule, in front of which were the 
family arms in high relief. The hall was a 
Maguificent apartment, with painted win- 
dows ; and the walls, (as well as those of 
other rooms of the castle,) were hung with 
rich tapestry, the lower part being panelled 
in oak. The tapestry of the hall represented 
the life and death of Quintus Sertorius, the 
Roman general. Among the other principal 
apartments were the saloon, an octagonal 
room, overhanging the river; the drawing- 
room; an@ a dining-parlour, hung with the 
family portraits. 

We regret to add, that the whole of this 

lendid ‘mansion was destroyed by fire a 
short time since. Its last noble proprietor 
was Lawrence Parsons, Earl of Rosse, and 
Baron Oxmantown,* “the author of several 


* Better known as Sir Lawrence Parsons... 
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Birr Castle, from a Shetch by a Corres; 4 


useful tracts respecting Ireland, and who has 
directed his studies with equal ardour and 
good taste, towards the history and antiqui-. 
ties of the island.”* 

® Brewer's Beauties of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 155. 


Che Paturalist. 


THE YELLOW-HEADED INDIAN SPARROW. 
“Tris bird,” says Sir William Jones, “is 
exceedingly common in Hindoostan: he is 
astonishingly sensible, faithful, and docile ; 
never voluntarily deserting the place where 
his young are hatched, but not averse, like 
most other birds, to the napseg of mankind, 
and easily taught to perch on the hand of his 
master. In a state of nature, he generally 
builds his nest on the highest tree he can 
find—especially on the Palmyra, or on the 
Indian fig-tree; and he prefers that which 
begeene to pate. a well, or a rivulet. He 

it of grass, which he weaves like cloth, 
and shapes like a bottle, suspending it firmly 
on the branches, but so as to rock with the 
wind, and placing it with its entrance down- 
ward, to secure it from the birds of prey. Its 
nest usually consists of two or three cham- 
bers; and it is popularly believed that he 
lights them with fire-flies, which he is said 
to catch alive at night, and confine with 
moist clay, or with cow-dung. That such 
flies are often found in his nest, where pieces 
of cow-dung are also stuck, is indubitable ; 
but as their light could be of little use to 
him, it seems probable that he only feeds on 
them. He may be taught to fetch with ease 
a piece of paper, or any small thing that his 
master points out to him. It is an attested 
fact, that if a ring be dropped into a deep 
well, and a signal be given to him, he will fly 
down with amazing celerity, catch the ring 
before it touches the water, and bring it up to 
his master with apparent exultation ; and it is 
confidently asserted, that if a house, or any 
other place, be shown to him once or twice, he 
will carry a note thither immediately on a pro- 





per signal being made. The young Hindoo 
women at Benares, and other places, wear 
very thin plates of gold, called ¢icas, slightly 
fixed, by way of ornament, between their 
eyebrows; and when they pass through the 
streets, it is not uncommon for the youthful 
libertines, who amuse themselves with train- 
ing these birds, to give them a signal, which 
they understand, and send them to pluck the 
pieces of gold from the foreheads of their 
mistresses, which they bring in triumph to 
their lovers.” P. T. W 


CURIOUS INSECTS. 

Tue annexed fi; are comparatively little 
known to students of entomology, and must, 
therefore, be new to the general reader. Not 
the least striking of their forms is their re 
semblance to well-known quadrupeds, and 2 
vegetable product. 

The first figure represents a splendid 
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Scarabeus macrop 
foot,) which is supposed to be a native of 
Potosi in South Amer:ca. Its resemblance 
to the Kangaroo, in the disproportionate 
explains its 


length of the hind legs name, 
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us, (makros, long, pous,a and the grotesque appearance of the insect is 


shown in the sketch, which is about two- 
thirds of the natural size. 
The next subject is the 


Spectre Leaf, 


Marmollyce Phyllodes, (marmolyce, a hi- 
deous spectre, phyllodes, resembling or 
abounding in leaves). This is a Javanese 
species of Coleoptera, (first order, with four 
wings,) belonging to, but totally unlike every 

form comprised in, the Linnzan genus 
Carabus; and remarkable for its flatness, and 
the great dilatation and posterior production 
of the sides of the elytra, or wing-cases. The 


~ 


insect, nant at first sight, looks more like 
a piece of rolled gingerbread (Italian jum- 
bles,) such as pm see in the London 
biscuit-bakers’ windows, than an animal. 
Upwards of thirty specimens of this extraor- 
dinary insect have recently been brought from 
Java to England. 
The remaining specimen is a superb 
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sening the effect of the object by further re- 
ducing the size of the figure. is genus, 
as interesting from its structure, as it is re- 
markable for its Faye ve and colouring, 
belongs to the family of stag-beetles, Luca- 
nide. The specimen here figured, was given 
to Dr. Grant by a native of South America, 
who informed him that he found it on a re- 
sinous shrubby plant, in the Island of Chi- 
loe, which is separated from the main land at 
Valparaiso by a very narrow channel. Mr. 
Stephens observes:—“ The golden bronze 
upon the elytra, the burnished golden green 
of the raised centre of the thorax, and the 
varying colours of its sides and of the lateral 
spines, together form an assemb of tints 
exceeding in intensity every thing which I 
have hitherto met with in entomology. In 
the structure of many of its organs, equally 
striking peculiarities present themselves. The 
spines which arm the hinder margins of the 
thorax, and the whorl of hairs at the tip of 
the long basal joint of the antenna, are cha- 
racters which we look for in vain amongst 
the known genera of Lucanide,” or stag- 
beetles. Again, the shield-like payt of the 
head, the distinct existence of four eyes; the 
great strength of the fore-legs, the extraor- 
dinarily long antenne, and the whorl of hairs 
which ornament their tips, (for Mr. Stephens 
eannot imagine of what service they can be 
to the animal,) are all characters of a very 
interesting kind. “ But it is in the struc- 
ture of the mouth that the entomologist will 
derive the greatest interest. The upper jaws, 
or mandibles, (which, in our common pow- 
erful stag beetle, are scarcely longer than the 
head and thorax,) here acquire the length of 
the whole body ; but, wane they are very 
strong, and evidently capable of biting very 
sharply at their base, towards the middle they 
become flattened, and at the tip they are 
deflexed and incurved, crossing over each 
other, so that this portion of the jaws can 
scarcely be of much service to the insect, when 
employed in the ordinary use of mandibles. 
Their very tips are also bent backwards ; and 
here again we are at a loss to imagine for 
what purpose this last peculiarity has been 
bestowed upon the animal, since we can 
scarcely imagine (as a celebrated French 
entomologist has done respecting the hooks 
of the antenne of certain other beetles,) that 
they are for the purpose of enabling this in- 
sect to suspend itself from the twigs of trees 
when asleep. On examining the jaws of the 
stag beetle, we externally perceive a tubercle 
as its base, which, in this new insect is greatly 
developed into an additional pair of lower 
horns similarly crossing each other, and fur- 
nished along their edge with short spines. 
“The up lip is very we oe — 
com of a et. leathery plate, 
alts pug ab wuss hd coun The ter- 
‘minal portion of the lower jaws is very long, 
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delicate, and fringed with yery slender hairs, 
The food of the stag beetles consists of the 
flowing sap of decaying trees, which is 

up in the typical genera by the terminal 
plates of these lower jaws, and of the lower 
lip; but in this insect a difficulty appears to 
exist, from the very arched form of the upper 
jaws; since it is impossible for it, when 
standing upon the trunk of a tree, to apply 
these fine terminal plates to the tree, so as to 
collect the sap, without opening the jaws 
very wide. A similar difficulty exists in a 
mammalious animal, the giraffe; the singu- 
larly awkward position of which, when feed. 
ing from the ground, is well known. The 
case is not, however, exactly parallel, since the 
situation of the natural food of the giraffe 
does not require such an extraordinary exer. 
tion; whereas, in this insect there appears 
no other manner of avoiding the difficulty, 
from the natural situation of its food.” 

These are, probably, the most interestin 
of Mr. Stephens’s details of the structure o 
this curious creature: though the remainder 
of the paper will be acceptable to the pro- 
fessed naturalist, it can scarcely be appre- 
ciable by the reader who is unaccustomed to 
technicalities. The specimen here figured is 
a male; “ the female, when discovered, will 
doubtless be found to possess short jaws, and 
the club of the antenne” is shorter. 

Our acknowledgement for the substance of 
these notes is due to the Magazine of Natw 
ral History : it being chiefly condensed from 
: paper therein, by J. O. Westwood, Esq, 





Spirit of Discoderp. 


NEW MICROSCOPE. 


Asour six years since, Lieutenant Drum. 
mond engaged in a series of experiments 


upon the light of lime and other earths, when. 


highly ignited ; the most interesting applica- 
tion of which was in the light emitted from 
lime, to the purpose of trigonometrical sur- 
veys, and subsequently, in substituting for 
the Argand bumers in a lighthouse, a small 
ball of lime, ignited by the combustion of 
hydrogen and oxygen. From this small ball, 
only three-eighths of an inch in diameter, so 
brilliant a light was emitted, that it equalled 
in quantity about thirteen Argand lamps, or 
120 wax candles; while, in intensity, or in- 
trinsic brightness, it could not be less than 
260 times that of an Argand lamp.* 

A novel and extraordinary application of 
this light to microscopic purposes has re- 
cently been exhibited in the metropolis, in 


an instrument constructed under the superin- | 


© For the details of this application, sge the Philo 
sophical Transactions, 1830; or, an abstract of the 
i in the Arcana of Science and Art, Fourth Year, 
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of Mr. Cooper, professor of chemis- 

and of Mr. Cary, the optician. It i - 4 
named the Hydro-orygen Mi 

stream of oxygen gas, aad waite 

» are brought into union, and 

in an ignited state upon a ball of 

i ee See, which passing 

a lens, throws the images of objects 

from 10,000 to 500,000 times, in 


objects exhibited at the private view of the 
instrument, consisted of a of insects’ 
wings, of fuct, sea-weeds, woods, &c., all the 
minute external properties of which were 
shown upon an exaggerated scale. A few 
hairs of an infant appeared like tubes two 
inches in diameter. A small portion of the 
fine skin of the human pericardium 
double membrane which surrounds the whole 
compass of the heart,) exhibited the courses 
of the arteries and veins. The penetrating na- 
ture of the light revealed the interior conforma- 
tion of fleas and spiders in the object-glasses. 
The sting of a bee was a monstrous barbed 
weapon, four feet long. The lancets of the 
horsefly were sabres about two feet in length. 
The next curious of the exhibition con- 
sisted of the animalcules in a drop of 
water, some of which were seen preying on 
each other. Some skeleton larve were, from 
their diaphanous texture, beautifully deve- 
loped, exhibited even the vesicle of air, which 
enabled thern to rise or descend in the water; 
and some of the worms found in stagnant 
ditches, the natural size of which pe that of a 
thread, appeared like the oe boa- 
constrictor, 

We abridge these details of the exhibition 
from The Times of the 21st. 


Pew Books. 


THE SUPPRESSED DEDICATION OF DON JUAN, 
BY LORD BYRON.® 


(From Vol. XV. ei noe Wome of the Poet's Life 





Bos Soutney ! sls rea teat -laureate, 
And representative of all the oy 


race, 
Although ‘tis true that you turn’d out a Tory ot 
ago ly been acommon case— 


1! what are ye at? 
“with all ths lakers -_e? out of place? 
A nest of tuneful 


persons, to my eye 
Like “ four-and-twenty blackb ina pie; 
raph pie fey x | roe Ayo began to rin ol 
Sokave sim 
eng dish’ to set before the a. 
ut, whoadmires such kind of food ;— 
And Go leridge, too, has lately taken Meg 3 

Bat like a hawk enn 'd with his hood— 

° “This ‘ * was suppressed in 1819, 
with Lord Byron’s reluctant consent; but shortly 
afier his death its existence became notorious, in con- 
sequence of an article in the 5 Arsene Review, 


gupese to exclude them on the present occasion.— 


Bayleiing metaphysies to the nation— 
1 wish he would explain his Explanation. 
You, Bob! are rather insolent, you know, 
At being disappointed in your wish 
To su warblers here below, 
And be the only caper in _ ahr 
And then you overetrain y 
enn tumble dowmvend | Vike t ie ffyin; fish, 
ete deck, because you soar too co high. + 
for lack of moisture, quite a-dry 
pee Wordsworth, in a rather long “ sceter” 
m. think the quarto holds five hundred se 
=a asample from the vasty version 
jis new system to perplex the sages 
Tis poetry—at least by his amertion, 
And may appear so when the 
And he who understands it would e able 
To adda story to the Tower of Babel. 
You—Gentlemen! by dint of long seclusion 
From better company, have kept your own 
At Keswick, and t! h still continued fusion 
Of one another’s mi at last have grown 
To deem, as a most logical conclusion, 
That poesy has wreaths for you a 
There is a narrowness in such a notion, 
Which makes me wish you'd change your lakes for 
ocean. 
I would not imitate the pett ht, 
Nor coin my wo Rand maf oe vice, 
For all the glory your conversion brought, 

Since gold alone should not have been its price. 
You have your salary; was’t for that you wrought 2 ? 
And Wordsworth has his place in the excise.+ 

You're shabby fellows ; true—but poets still, 
And duly seated on the immortal hill. 
Your bays may hide the boldness of your brows— 
a some virtuous blushes; let them go— 
To you I envy neither fruit nor boughs ; : 
And for the fame you would engross below, 
The field is universal, and allows 
Scope to all sueh as feel the inherent glow : 
Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and Crabbe, will 


try 
*Gainst you the question with posterity. 


For me, who wandering with 
Contend not with you on the winged steed ; 
I wish your fate may yield ye, when she chooses, 
me you envy, and the skill you need; 
And pl poet nothing loses 
In giving to his brethren their full meed 
Of merit, and complaint of present days 
Is not the certain path to futuye Lene 
He that reserves his laurels for posteri! 
(Who does not often claim the vright reversion ) 
Has generally no great to spare it, he 
Bemng only injured by his own assertion ; 
And although here and there some glorious rarity 
Sepals be pres non 
The major part of such appellants 
To—God knows where—for no one San can know. 
If, fallen in evil days on evil tongues, 
‘Milton appeal'd to the avenger Time, 
If Time, the rane, aie rates his wrongs, 
sneinecnmetnae 
le n’d not to 
Nor turn his very t ton a 
He did not loathe the sire to laud the son, 
But closed the tyrant-hater he begun. 
Think’st thou, could he—the blind old man—arise 
Like Samuel from the grave, to freeze once mere 
The blood of monarchs btughe his prophecies, 
Or be alive again—again all 


+ “ Wordsworth's place ma: 
tot thinks in that or the 
Lord Lonsdale’s table, where this poetical 
and political parasite licks up the crumbs with a 
hardened alacrity; the converted Jacobin having 
long subsided into the clownish sycophant of 
worst prejudices of the aristocracy.”’ 


lestrian muses, 


be in the customs ; it 
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With time and trials, and those helpless eyes, 
And heartless daughters, worn and pale,* and 


poor ; 
‘Would he adore asultan? he obey 
The intellectual eunuch Castlereagh ? 
Cold-blooded, smooth-faced, placid miscreant ! 
Dabbling its sleek young hands in Erin’s gore, 
And thus for wider carnage taught to pant, 


Transferred to upon a sister shore, 


t ee y could want, 
lent, and no more, 
ther fixed, 


An orator of such set trash of phrase, 
Ineffably—legitimately vile, 

t even its t flatterers dare not praise, 
nations—condescend to smile,— 
htly blunder’s spark can blaze 

ion grindstone’s ceaseless toil, 
That turns and turns to give the world a notion 
Of endless torments and perpetual motion. 
A bungler even in its disgusting trade, 

And , patching, inating still behind 
Something of which its masters are afraid, 

States to be curbed, and thoughts to be confined, 
Con or congress to be made— 

Cobbling at manacles for all mankind— 
A tinkering slave-maker, who mends old chains, 
With God and man’s abhorrence for its gains. 
If we may judge of matter by the mind, 

Emasc to the marrow It 
Hath but two objects, how to serve, and bind, 

c it wears even men may fit, 

Eutropius of its many masters—blind 

To worth as freedom, wisdom as to wit, 
Fearless—because no feeling dwells in ice, 
Its very courage stagnates tu a vice. 
Where shall I turn me not to view its bonds, 

For I will never feel them ;—Italy ! 
Thy late a oman soul desponds 

Beneath the lie this state-thing breathed o’er 


7 nm wounds, 
tongues 


Euro) kings 
And Southey lives to sing them very ill, 
Meantime, Sir Laureate, I proceed to dedicate, 
In honest simple verse, this song to you. 
And, if in flattering strains I do not predicate, 
Tis that I still retain my “ buff and blue ;” 
My politics as yet are all to educate: 
Apostacy’s so fashionable, too. 
To keep one creed's a task grown quite Herculean; 
Is it not so, my Tory, ultra-Julian ?”’¢ 


STUART’S NORTH AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 128.) 
Washerwoman. 

Both at Ballston and at a springs, 
(the t watering-place of the United 
States,) doors are generally left unlocked 
during the night. Shutters to the windows 
are not common. Clothes are left out to 
bleach during the night on the uninclosed 
greens in the villages. On my wife applying 

® «* Pale, but not cadaverous;’—Milton’s two 


elder daughters are said to have robbed him of his 
books, besides cheating and 


for a washerwoman two or three days ago, to 
wash some clothes, our landlady said that 
they should be washed in the house, and that 
she would get in a dady to assist. The lady, 
when she appeared, turned out to be a /ady of 
colour. It will not at all do here to talk of 
the lower classes ;—“ Send for that fellow !|— 
Order such a woman to come here!” Lan. 
guage of that kind will not be tolerated by 
any part of the community in this country, 
The feeling of self-respect exists here almost 
universally, 

Soap and candles are very generally manu- 
factured at home. Wax candles are much 
used, even in ordinary boarding-houses, and 
said to be almost as cheap. Much use is 
made in washing of water run off wood-ashes, 
When tallow candles are not made at home, 
it is usual to exchange the wood ashes, and 
the fat offals from meat used in the family, 
for soap and candles, with the manufacturer, 
for sale. 

Prices of Labour. 

It is difficult to give any precise informa. 
tion as to the wages of labour. A hired ser. 
vant gets from ten to twelve dollars a month 
besides his board, which he very frequently 
has at table with his master, consisting of 
animal food three times a-day. Labourers 
hired by the day for those sorts of farm work 
in which women are employed in Britain, 
such as hoeing, assisting in cleaning grain, 
and even milking of cows, get about three 
quarters of a dollar per day,—in time of hay- 
making or harvest-work, frequently a dollar 
besides their board. The workmen work, or 
are said to work, from daylight to sunset; 
but I doubt, from any thing I have seen, 
whether the ordinary plan of keeping work- 
men employed for ten hours a-day be not as 
profitable for the employer as well as the 
workman. The days are neyer so long in 
summer, nor so short in winter, as in Bri- 

in. The sun rises on 2Ist June about 
half-past four, and sets at half-past seven; on 
21st December rises at half-past seven, and 
sets at half-past four. 

Culture of Silk. 

After crossing the Hudson in a horse 
ferry-boat, we passed at a little distance 
Greenbush, where barracks were formerly 
erected for the soldiery, attached to which is 
a considerable tract of land, consisting of 
between 200 and 300 acres, peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the culture of the mulberry, and 
which is now very properly about to be ap- 
propriated by the general congress to that 

. It has been well ascertained that 
the soil and climate of the United States are 
suitable for the culture of silk; in particular, 
by means of pretty extensive trials success 
fully made in Virginia and Georgia, and as 
far north as Connecticut. The mulberry has 
been proved to thrive well, even at Burling- 
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ton, in the State of Vermont, and in the 45th 
degree of north latitude. What should re- 
commend the culture of silk, wherever prac- 
ticable, is, that it is added to the ordinary 
and accustomed productions without essen- 
tially diminishing any of them, and that it 
gives employment to old men, women, and 
children, incapable of the severe labour of the 
field. The mulberry beautifies and embel- 
lishes the country, being a fine tree for shade. 
One acre of full-grown mulberry trees will, 
according to the present prices, produce, as 
it is estimated, 200 dollars worth of silk; but 
it would require ten acres of the best land to 
produce the same value of wheat in this part 
of the United States. Neither is there any 
comparison in the quantity and quality of the 
labour required. The most robust are neces- 
sarily employed for the production of wheat ; 
but women and children are competent to the 
manufacture of silk. The general government 
are, therefore, acting most wisely in encou- 
raging its production ; more especially as the 
annual value of the silks, even now imported 
into the United States, exceeds six millions 
of dollars. It is not consistent with the 
enterprising character of this people that the 
have hitherto so little attended to the sil 
trade. The mulberry thrives equally well in 
those states as in France and Italy, in which, 
ever since the introduction of silk worms 
from India in 1455, the culture of silk has 
been an important branch of industry. The 
growth of silk was in these countries promo- 
ted, not only in consequence of premiums 
offered for its cultivation, but of various laws 
which were passed with that view, until at 
length the Europeans became successful 
competitors in this manufacture with the 
Chinese and the people of the East Indies. 
It has now been completely ascertained by a 
Teport in Congress, founded on correct in- 
formation, that the American silk is superior 
in quality to that produced in any other 
country. In France and Italy, twelve pounds 
of cocoons are required to produce one pound 
of raw silk: whilst eight pounds of American 
cocoons will produce one pound. The mar- 
ket for silk has always been a ready one. 
Even France, which produces much silk, 
pays annually more than twenty millions of 
dollars for imported silk. England pays a 
large sum ; and the United States pay above 
seven millions of dollars. 


Hotels. 


The hotels at the New Lebanon springs 
are upon a great scale, one of them affording 
accommodation for about 300 people. We 
lodged at one of the minor houses, which 
was recommended by the driver, and had 
every reason to be satisfied, as the landlord 
_ and landlady, both Americans, were at great 

pains. to ma our rooms warm and comfort- 


able in a very stormy night. From New 


14) 


Lebanon, we passed through a very hilly 
country to Pittsfield, a ducting village, 
where the meetings of the Berkshire agricul- 
tural society, incorporated by the legislature 
of Vermont, are held, and reached Peru, a 
small village, where we spent the night in a 
very good country hotel. The hotels on this 
road seemed to us faultless. 7 were not 
shown into a parlour in any of the stage- 
houses where —— ped, in Which there was 
not a very tolerable library in history, philo- 
sophy, religion, and novels. Paley, Rollin, 
Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Robertson, and Cooper, 
are almost always on the shelves of a book- 
case, and there is a piano in the room much 
oftener than in Britain. 


Boston. 

The situation of Boston is very remark- 
able, placed on a small peninsula in the in- 
most part of the great Bay of Massachusetts, 
about eight or ten miles from the ocean.—In 
this bay there are about 100 islands, many of 
them of a very Lae cig Sgn some 
of them strongly fortified. The peninsula, 
on which the city is built, is between two and 
three miles long, and a mile broad, joined to 
the continent by a narrow isthmus, or neck of 
land, which has been formerly overflowed by 
the tide. The name of the city was given to 
it by Mr. Cotton, its first minister, who came 
from Boston in England. Two of its suburbs 
South Boston and Charlestown, are also 
placed on peninsulas; and there are no less 
than six great wooden bridges of considerable 
length, one of them nearly two miles long, to 
connect the city with the suburbs and adjoin- 
ing continent. 

e streets of Boston are generally nat- 
row ; but many of the private houses in the 
best streets, and many of the churches, are 
handsome and massive, built of a light grey 

ite; and, upon the whole, there is no 
eeling of disappointment on a near ins 
tion of the whole town. The market-p 
which has been tately erected, is a very well- 
managed building, by far the best of that 
description in the United States. Indeed, I 
am not sure whether, bp ong to the re- 
spective populations of the cities, it be at all 
inferior S the market place at Liverpool. 
Boston is distinguished from all the other 
American cities by its pleasure grounds, called 
the Common, consisting of seventy-five acres 
in the heart of the city. It is well laid out, 
and contains many fine trees; and, being re- 
served for public pu tends ly to 
the comfort and health of the inhabitants. 
The State-House, and the handsome houses 
in the city, surround it on three sides. 

There is more wealth, in proportion to the 
population, in Boston than in any of the other 
cities of this continent. There are at Boston 


about 100 distinct lines of stages; a = 
number than in any other part of the United 
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States,—owing to the natural facilities for 
steam travelling being fewer here than else- 
where. The stage-register, which is quite a 
volume, is published every two months. 

The city is clean and well paved, and 
seems to be not only entirely free of beggars, 
but of any population that is not apparently 
livin cackioctably: I did not observe a single 
individual in the streets of the city who was 
not well appatelled, nor an individual of what 
we cali the lower orders. Even at New York, 
during the few days I was there, ! observed 
some small districts of the city where clean- 
liness was less attended to than in others, and 
where there were indications, especially amon 
the coloured people, that dissolute habits 
prevailed in some degree: but at Boston 
there is not the semblance “ — or filth 
among the any where. are, or 
seem to be, an ibe full, enjoyment of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and all busy, active, and em- 

loyed. What a contrast in these respects 
Petween this city and the city of Dublin, 
which in the month of July 1827, I saw 
crowded with beggars almost naked, even in 
the heart of it; and on the arrival of a mail 
coach in Sackyille-street, scrambling for the 
few halfpence which the passengers threw 
among them. 

a of Boston is now reckoned 
at ly 70,000. Until the period of the 
tevolution it contained as many inhabitants 
as any other of the American cities; but now 
not only New York and Philadelphia are 
nearly t times as | as Boston, but 
Baltimore, altogether created since the revo- 
Intion, Boston in population. This 
is to be chiefly attributed, as I understand, to 

superiority of internal communication 
enjoyed by those cities over Boston. Still 
the population of Boston, when joined to that 
of its suburbs and the neighbouring villages, 
is very great. The tion of the State of 
Massachusetts is rapidly increasing: and the 
quantity of shipping at Boston is greater than 
that of any of the American sea-ports except 
New York. 

The peninsula, on which Boston is situated 
being almost altogether covered with houses, 
excepting the common reserved for the re- 
creation of the inhabitants, the value of real 
property, and sites for houses is of course 
great. I was told that the house, and bit of 

n ground in the centre, and best situa- 
tion of the city, consisting of an acre or an 
acre and a-half of ground, and belonging to 
Mr. Green, a banker, married to a sister of 
Lord Lyndhurst, were worth 200,000 dollars. 


Metrospectibe Gleanings. 


IDLENESS. 
Owen Feiruam says :—“ The idle man is 
the barrenest piece of earth in the orb. There 
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is no creature that hath life, but is busied ia 
some action for the benefit of the restless 
world. Even the most venomous and raven. 
ous that are, have their Sino as well 
as their annoyances: and they are ever en 
gaged in some action, which both profiteth 
world, and continues them in their na 
tures’ courses. Even the vegetables, wherein 
calm nature dwells, on heer ap — and 
times in fructifying: A wer, 
they seed. Nay, ap a inani- 
mate are the most laborious in their motion, 
With what a cheerly face the 
chariots through the rounding ! 
panes is the maiden moon in her just and 
mutations! The fire, how restless in 
his quick and catching flames! In the ait, 
what transitions ! how fluctuous are the 
salted waves! Nor is the teeming earth 
weary, after so many thousand years produc. 
tion. Allwhich may tutor thecouch-stretched 
man, and raise the modest red to shewing 
through his unwashed face. Idleness is the 
most corrupting fly, that can blow in any 
human mind. That i nce is the most 
miserable which knows not what to do. The 
idle man is like the dumb jack in a virginal: 
while all the other dance out a winning mu. 
sic, this, like a member out of joint, sullens 
the whole body, with an ill disturbing lazi- 
ness. It is action that does keep the soul 
both sweet and sound: while lying still does 
rot it to an ordured noisomeness. Augustine 
imputes Esau's loss of the blessing, partly to 
his slothfulness, that had rather receive meat, 
than seek it. Surely exercise is the fattening 
food of the soul, without which she grows 
lank, and thinly parted. It is true, men 
learn to do ill, by doing what is next to it, 
nothing. I believe Solomon meant the field 
of the sh as well for the emblem of the 
mind as the certain index of his outward 
state. As one is overgrown with thorns and 
briars, so is the other with vices and enormi- 
ties. When one would brag the blessings 
of the —_ state, that since Carthage was 
razed, and Greece subjected, ight now 
be happy, as iaving mothing my Ay says 
the best Scipio, we now are most in danger, 
for while we want business, and have no foe 
to awe us, we are ready to drown in the mud 
of vice and slothfulness. How bright does 
the soul grow with use and negotiation! 
With what proportioned sweetness does that 
family flourish, where but one laborious guide 
steereth in an ord course! When Cle- 
anthes had labored, and got some coin, he 
shewed it his companions, and told them, 
that he then could, if he would, nourish ano- 
ther Cleanthes. Believe it, industry is never 
wholly unfruitful. If it bring not joy with 
the incoming profit, it will yet ref mis- 
chief from thy busied gates. There is a kind 
of good angel awaiting upon diligence, that 


ever carries a laurel in his to crown 
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her. Fortune, they said of old, should not be 
into, but with the hands in motion. 
bosomed fist beckons the approach of 
poverty, and leaves beside, the noble head 
unguarded: but the lifted arm does frighten 
want, and is ever a shield to that noble di- 
rector. How unworthy was that man of the 
world, that never did aught, but only lived 
and dyed. Though Epaminondas was se- 
vere, he was yet exemplary, when he found a 
soldier sleeping in his watch, and ran him 
h with his sword; as if he would 
bring the two brothers, death and sleep, to a 
meeting : and when he was blamed for that, 
as cruelty, he said, he did but leave him as 
he found him, dead. It is none of the mean- 


est happiness, to have a mind that loves a es 


virfuous exercise: it is daily rising to bless- 
edness and contentation. They are idle 
divines, that are not heavened in their lives, 
above the unstudious man. Every one shall 
smell of that he is busied in: as those that 
stir among perfumes and spices, shall, when 
are gone, have still a grateful odor with 
them; so they, that turn the leaves of the 
worthy writer, cannot but retain a smack of 
their long-lived author. They converse with 
virtue’s soul, which he that writ, did spread 
upon his lasting paper. Every good line 
ds sinew to the virtuous mind: and withal 
heals that vice, which would be springing in 
it. That I have liberty to do any thing, I 
account it from the favoring heavens. That 
I have a mind sometimes inclining to use 
that liberty well, I think I may, without 
ostentation, be thankful for it as a bounty of 
the Deity. Sure, I should be miserable, if 
Idid not love this business in my vacancy. 
Iam glad of that leisure, which gives me 
leisure to employ myself.” W. G. C. 


Che Gatherer. 


Curious Grecian Relic.—Among the rare 
ancient inscriptions and Mosaics of the late 
Adam Clarke, L.L.D., F.R.S., &c., lately sold 
by Mr. Evans, Pall Mall, there was a very 
curious relic of Grecian antiquity, which was 
seen at Eleusis in the year 1676, by Spon and 
Wheeler, who have described it in the ac- 
count of their travels. It is also described 
by Meursius in his tract de Pagis Atticus, at 
the conclusion of his Theseus, ‘It is supposed 
to have been brought into this country b 

ler ; it afterwards passed into the co 
lection of the celebrated antiquary, J. Kempe. 
From the intermixture of Greek and Roman 
names, Porson was of opinion that this Elu- 
sinian stone was petite posterior to the sub- 
ion of Greece by the Romans. Dr. 
Clarke supposed the inscription to 
have been executed during the reign of Clau- 
dius, and consequently in the first centuty of 
the Christian era. Dr. Chandler, about one 
h years after the time of Wheeler, 
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could not meet with it, though he made dili- 
gent search after it. By some accident or 
other, it fell into the of a person, who, 
ignorant of its value as a relic of Grecian an- 
tiquity, put it down in the back kitchen of a 
house in North-green, Worship-street, Lon- 
don, where it long served the purpose of a 
paving-stone and chopping-block; and in 
the year 1807 it was discovered and rescued 
from its forlorn condition. Dr. Adam Clarke 
published a fac simile of it in 1808.—P.T.W. 


Fraternal Generosity —Bishop Burnet, in 
his Life of Sir Mathew Hale, relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the celebrated lawyer 
Sergeant Glanvill, from whom Hale derived 
at assistance in his professional studies: 
“Glanvill’s father had a fair estate, which he 
intended to settle on his elder brother; but 
he being a vicious young man, and there ap- 
pearing no hopes of his recovery, he settled 
it on him that was his second son. Upon 
his death, his eldest son, finding that what 
he had before looked upon as the threaten- 
ings of an angry father, was now but too 
certain, became melancholy ; and that by de- 
gtees wrought so great a change on him, that 
what his father could not peonall in while he 
lived, was now effected by the severity of his 
last will, so that it was now too late for him 
to change in hopes of an estate that was 
ay from him. But his brother, observing 
the reality of the ch » Tesolved within 
himself what to do; so he called him, with 
many of his friends, send to a feast; and 
after other dishes had been served up to the 
dinner, he ordered one that was covered to 
be set before his brother, and desired him to 
uncover it; which he doing, the company 
was surprised to find it full of writings. So 
he told them that he was now to do what he 
was sure his father would have done if he 
had lived to see that happy change which 
they now all saw in his brother, and there- 
fore he freely restored to him the whole 
estate.” W.L. D. 


Ephesus.—The following description of 
Ephesus is ~~ by a recent traveller in 
Greece: —“A more tho cha can 
‘searcely be conceived than that which has 
actually occurred at Ephesus. Once the seat 
of active commerce, the vety sea has shrunk 
from its soli shores; its streets, once 
populous with the devotees of Diana, are now 
ploughed over by the Ottoman serf, or browsed 
by the sheep of the t. It was early 
the stronghold of Christianity, and stands at 
the head of the apostolic churches of Asia. 
It was there that, as St. Paul says, the word 
of God grew mightily and prevailed. Not a 
single Christian now dwells within it. Its 
mouldering ashes and dilapidated walls 
merely whisper the tale of its glory; and it 
requires the acumen of the pher, and 
the active scrutiny of the exploring traveller, 
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to form a probable con} as to the very 
site of the ‘first wonder of the world ;’— 
nothing remains unaltered save the ‘ eternal 
hills,’ and the mazy Cayster, the stream of 
which rolls on changeless and the same.” 
W. G. C. 

Autograph Letters.—In the recent sale of 
the autographs of John Anderdon, Esq., the 
following valuable literary relics were in- 
cluded:—The noble and spirited letter of 
Luther to Charles V. b t 29/.: it was 
purchased by Lon; and Co. Some let- 
ters of the Duke of Marlborough were bought 
by Thorpe for 55 — An undoubted 
—— letter of Milton to his friend Diodati, 
sold for 14/.; and several interesting letters pro- 
duced 14/. likewise. An autograph of Ariosio 
was knocked down for 8 guineas. A letter, 
accompanied by a beautiful original archi- 
tectural drawing, by Michael Angelo, was 
bought by —— for 194 A letter of Lord 
Byron, originally addressed to Mr. Murray, 
in which the noble poet says of his infant 
daughter, “ Ada, all but her mouth, is the 
picture of her mother, and I am glad of it,” 
was very properly again pico . § Mr. 
Murray, (out of whose possession it most 
unaccountably escaped,) for 02. 15s.: it will 
be added to the current edition of Lord 
Byron’s works. The Duke of Bedford most 
wisely secured the autograph copy of Mr. 
Fox’s celebrated speech on moving for a new 
writ for Tavistock, when the late Duke Francis 
died ; the price 25 guineas. The Galerie His- 
torique brought 76 guineas. The three days’ 
sale produced nearly 1,500/— Times. 


Ancient Coronation Ceremony.— At the 
aucient coronation of a king of Scotland, tra- 
dition says, “ Every man who assisted at that 
ceremony brought so much earth in his boots, 
that every man might see the king crowned 

ing on his own land.” oy spot no 
the kings were usually crowned is —— 
called Boot-hill. : P. T. W. , 

Hoibein.—A nobleman of the first quality 
came one day to see Holbein, when he was 
drawing a figure after the life. Holbein 
begged his lordship to defer the honour of 
his visit to another day; which this noble- 
man taking as an mt, broke open the 
door, and very rudely went up stairs. Hol- 
bein hearing a noise, came out of his cham- 
ber, and meeting his lordship at the door, 
fell into a violent passion, and pushed him 
backwards from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom. However, reflecting immediately on 
what he had done, he le the best of his 
way to the king. The nobleman, who was 
much hurt, though not so much as he 
pretended, was there soon after him; and 
upon stating his complaint, the king ordered 

olbein to ask pardon for his offence. This, 
however, only irritated the nobleman the 
more, who would be satisfied with nothing 
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less than his life; upon which the king 
firmly replied, “ My lord, you have not now 
to do with Holbein, but with me; whatever 
punishment you may contrive by way of re. 
venge against him, shall assuredly be inflict. 
ed upon yourself. Remember, pray, my lord, 
that I can, whenever I please, make seven 
lords of seven ploughmen, but I cannot make 
one Holbein of even seven lords.””—G. K. 


Flattery.—A \ady of high ton, compliment. 
ed Frederick the Great so extrav: tly, that 
he was rather distressed at it, saying, “ That 
he was covered with glory, was the paragon 
of Europe, and in short the est monarch 
and man on earth.” “ Madam,” replied the 
king, “ you are as handsome as an angel, 
witty, To and agreeable, in short, you 
possess the amiable qualities: but yox 
paint.” 

Contentment.—Malherbe dined one da 
with the bishop of Rouen who was a d 
preacher ;—dinner was scarce over before the 
poet fell asleep, but was awaked by the pre 
late, and asked to go with him to church 
where he was to preach; he begged to be 
excused, saying, “ He could sleep very wel 
where he was.” 

True Nobility—Lord Melcombe, when 
his name was Bubb, was appointed ambas 
sador to Spain. Lord Chesterfield told him 
it would not do, as the Spaniards cannot 
suppose a man to possess any dignity whose 
name is a monosyllable—*“ You must make 
an addition to it—{ can help you to one, 
suppose you make it Sidly Bubb. 

Familiarity and Reserve.—Curran one 
observing a very pompous and solemn block. 
head, who endeavoured, with a most ludicrow 

vity, to conceal his insignificance, sud- 

enly stopped short—*“ Observe that fellow,” 
said he, “ if you dined and breakfasted with 
him for a hundred years, you could not he 
intimate with him.—By heavens he wouldn't 
even be seen to smile, lest the world should 
think he was to familiar with himself.” 

Calamities of Authorship. — There are 
three difficulties in authorship; to write 
any thing worth the publishing —to find 
honest men to publish it—and to get sensi- 
ble men to read it. Literature has now be 
come a game; in which the booksellers ar 
the kings; the critics, the knaves; the 
public, the pack; and the poor author, the 
mere table, or thing played upon.— Lacon. 

The only Truth.—A buffoon once boasted 
that in all his life he never spoke truth. 
“ Except,” replied another, “ a¢ this present 
moment,” 
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